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For Every Other Sunday. 
THE TORTOISE AND THE HARE. 


(Adapted from Aisop’s Fables.) 
BY EMILY ©. COBB. 


A SLENDER hare with nimble feet, 
As he sped on one summer’s day, 
A little tortoise chanced to meet 
Creeping along his toilsome way. 
“Whither so fast?” he mocking cried. 
“Why, half-asleep you seem to be!” 
Then, with an air of scornful pride, 
“Rouse up, and be alive, like me!” 


The tortoise blinked his sleepy eyes, 
Nodded his little speckled head. 
“Well, Master Hare, since you're so wise, 
Pll try a race with you,” he said. 
“Done!” said the hare. “I am agreed, 
And Master Fox shall be the judge. 
He’ll see which has the greater speed : 
I’m off; and you behind may trudge! ” 


So saying, swift he sprang away, 
And in a flash was out of sight; 
And, as he took his bounding way, 
He laughed at his rival’s seeming plight 


But, as he flew o’er dale and hill, 
The day was long, the sun was hot. 
He said: “ I’ll drink from out this rill, 
Then rest me in a shady spot. 
That tortoise must be miles behind, 
And I have time enough to spare. 
To sleep awhile I have a mind.” 
Alas! poor foolish little hare. 


His sleep is long; and, when he wakes,— 
Alas! poor foolish little hare ! — 

He rushes onward to the goal, 
To find the tortoise waiting there. 


Now, children, at your work or play, 
In any and in every place, 
Remember this rule every day, 
That slow and steady wins the race; 
And, if you have a task to do, 
And say, “Oh, I have time to spare 
To do my work and loiter, too!” 
Think of the tortoise and the hare. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MADRID’S MEMORIAL DAY. 


BY JANET SANDERSON. 


N the far-famed Prado is a circular garden 
intersected by eight avenues of cypresses 
that converge toward the centre, where stands 

a soldiers’ monument resting on an octagonal base 
of four steps, bearing a grand sarcophagus in the 
form of a square covered with inscriptions, coats- 
of-arms, and bas-reliefs. Above the sarcophagus 
rises a pedestal in Doric style, upon which are 
four statutes that symbolize constancy, virtue, 
valor, and love of country, in the midst of which 
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rises a tall obelisk upon which is written in golden 


characters 
DOS DE MAYO. 


The mournful cypresses, that solitary garden 
and simple obelisk in the midst of the gayest 
promenade of Madrid, are like the shadow of death 
in the midst of the sunshine of life. The hearts 
of all passers-by are touched with a common sen- 
timent to do honor to the memory of the brave 
soldiers who fell fighting for independence, killed 
by the soldiers of Napoleon and Murat. 

The monument stands upon the spot where a 
combat took place between gallant artillery of- 
ficers in defence of the park and the French 
troops, and caused the outbreak of the war of in- 
dependence,— a struggle which continued through 
six bloody campaigns from the time of the com- 
bat the 2d of May, 1808, to the battle of ‘Toulouse 
in 1814. 

Every year the anniversary is observed by the 
firing of cannon and ringing of bells at daybreak. 
Later, mass is celebrated in all the churches. A 
solemn procession, formed near the royal palace, 
marches to the Church of Saint Isidore, where the 
bones of the dead reposed until 1840, then marches 
to the monument. Battalions of volunteers, 
squadrons of cuirassiers, regiments of infantry, 
cadets, artillery, and foot-guards are stationed in 
all the streets through which the procession moves; 
and drums, trumpets, and bands are heard in 
every direction. Houses are decorated with flags, 
flowers, palms, and tapestries; and plumes, ban- 
ners, and swords are waving and glittering as far 
as the eye can see. 

Heading the procession are the huntsmen of the 
civil militia on horseback, followed by boys be- 
longing to all the colleges and charitable institu- 
tions of the city, marching by twos; the invalids 
of the service, supported by comrades; then sol- 
diers and officers with plumed hats and long 
swords, in gorgeous uniforms decorated with 
orders, trinkets, and ribbons, all gleaming with 
gold and silver. The officers of State, members of 
Congress, senators, follow in turn; then the vel- 
vet togas and silver maces of the heralds of the 
city, and the municipal employees, clothed in 
black; and, last of all, the royal family, accom- 
panied by generals, ministers, officers, aides-de- 
camp, all with uncovered heads. The procession is 
followed by mounted guards, the royal guards on 
foot, volunteers, infantry, artillery, and, last of all, 
the masses of people, all walking with slow and 
measured tread to the music of the bands and the 
ringing of bells, having the appearance of rever- 
ence and respect. 

As the procession enters the Prado, it is greeted 
by thousands of people in the avenues and walks, 
standing on chairs and in the trees. Banners, 
inscriptions, lists of the victims of May 2, 
poems, crucifixes, candles, portraits, pictures of 
the monument, and other souvenirs of 1808 are on 
every hand. 
boring towns, clad in holiday attire, push through 
the masses to the water-venders and fruit-sellers, 
while officers and guards watch over all. 

As the royal family arrives at the monument, 
a hush comes over this immense throng; and mass 
is celebrated before an altar erected beside it. 
Then all the regiments file past, flowers and 
wreaths are heaped upon it and about it, and the 
ceremony is ended. The crowd quietly disperses ; 
and the little garden, shaded by cypresses, is left 
in quiet till another year comes around. The an- 
niversary is a national festival in Spain, and has 
been maintained with dignity, affection, and rev- 
erence for many years. 


To have greatly dreamed precludes low ends. 
Lowe Lt. 


Crowds of peasants from the neigh-. 


Life and religion are one, or neither is any- 
thing. I will not say neither is growing to be 
anything. Religion is no way of life, no show 
of life, no observance of any sort. It is neither 
the food nor medicine of being: it is life essential. 

Guorce MacDonatp. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
TWO BABIES. 
BY KATE LAWRENCE. 


BENEATH my cottage roof to-night 
There lieth a little wakeful sprite. 
His bright blue eyes are open wide: 
His toys lie strewn on every side. 
For peaceful sleep I’ve waited long, 
Talked, rocked, and crooned my sweetest song : 
Lilies and roses have gone to rest, 
' And the sun sinks in the rosy west; 
But mirthful pranks drive sleep away, 
And still the blue eyes open stay. 


In my neighbor’s cottage over the hill 

There lieth a baby cold and still. 

His waxen lids are both shut tight, 

His tiny hands lie stiff and white; 

His toys are carefully laid away, 

For the baby is done with his merry play. 
And the voice of that mother in word or song 
Can never rouse from that slumber long. 
Aha! blue eyes at last shut tight! 

Thank God for my little wakeful sprite. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE FLYING HANDKERCHIEF. 


BY ANNIE PRESCOTT BULL. 


MALL incidents, like small people, are some- 
times very important. The incident that 
cured Mildred of forgetting was certainly 

small and likewise important. 

Mildred could not remember; and her brother 
called her “Mildred Forget” instead of her own 
pretty name, Mildred Fowler. Indeed, he called 
her “Lady Forget” and all sorts of ‘“ Forgets”; 
but, though it teased Mildred, she resigned herself 
to the idea that brothers were born to tease. Sohe 
made little impression upon her bad habit. 

Papa tied a big red, white, and blue string around 
her thumb, and mamma looked so sorry when some- 
thing important was forgotten; but, in spite of 
everything, Mildred pursued her forgetful way. 

One Sunday morning when on the way to church 
Mildred’s mother asked, ‘“‘ Have you a handkerchief, 
dear?” and the little girl was obliged to say that, 
as usual, she had forgotten to put one into her 
pocket. 

“T’ll run right back and get one,” she added. 

But her mother said sternly, ‘No, Mildred, it is 
too late.” 

Her mother’s severity and her own mortification 
made Mildred burst into tears on the spot. Her 
mother warned her not to cry, as she had no hand- 
kerchief. So Mildred choked back her sobs and 
dried her eyes as best she could with her little 
hand, while she felt very forlorn and serious. 

Just then something white flew along overhead ; 
and Mildred brightened at once, exclaiming, “O 
mamma, thereis my handkerchief. It’s flying along 
to keep me company; and perhaps it will get to 
church, after all.” 

But her mother answered, “You are mistaken, 
Mildred; it is Cousin Arthur’s new white pigeon.” 
Mildred made no reply; but she half believed, deep 
in her heart, that it was her handkerchief. 

After they were seated in the street-car, Mildred 
lost sight of what she called to herself her “ Flying 
Handkerchief.” 

When she entered the church and walked up the 
aisle with her mother, the first thing Mildred espied 


was one of her own little white handkerchiefs that 
looked as though it had just alighted in the corner 
of the hymn-book rack. 

As soon as seated, Mildred whispered excitedly, 
“There, mamma, my handkerchief did fly down 
here for me!” Mamma only smiled and shook 
her head. She could not then explain that this was 
the handkerchief “ forgotten ” by Mildred and left 
behind in church the Sunday before. 

At all events, whether Mildred or her mother 
was right, the “Flying Handkerchief” proved a 
reminder to Mildred ever after; and, whenever she 
was on the point of forgetting, she seemed to see a 
flock of little white handkerchiefs fluttering above 
her head. Or were they pigeons? 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SOMETHING FORGOTTEN. 


BY EGBERT L. BANGS. 


iG HAT shall we do with what there is 


left?” said Mrs. K. to her husband, 
as they sat in the depot at St. Paul. 

She referred to three small boxes that contained 
the remains of an excellent lunch, with which 
they had started from home the day before. 

“Well,” said her husband, “we shall not need 
any more from those boxes, that is certain.” 

“Then I think,” said Mrs. K., “we had better 
throw them out of the car window as soon as we 
are well under way.” 

“That's too bad,” said her husband. ‘It’s a 
pity to throw away good food when so many poor 
people in this great city would be glad to get it.” . 

Just a few minutes before this conversation Mr. 
K. had stopped on the street corner near the 
depot, and a bright-looking German boy had given 
him a shine. 

He started at once for the corner; and there 
was the boy, with four others, each watching the 
feet of every passer-by, in hopes of a job. 

“Boys,” said Mr. K., “which of you would 
like something good?” 

The five boys sprang forward and sareouneted 
him, asking all manner of questions at once; but 
from the babel of their tongues you could have 
caught such questions as these: “Is it something 
to eat? Is it something to drink? Is it some- 
thing to wear?” 

“Come along with me,” said Mr. K. 

The five boys followed him, just as I have seen 
sheep follow a man with a dish of salt in his 
hand. Not one of the five was farther behind 
Mr. K. than his own shadow was. 

“Perhaps there won’t be enough to go round, 
boys,” said Mr. K. 

“Well, then,” said the German boy, “we'll 
divide. Anyhow, show up as soon as you can, or 
we shall all bu’st with curiosity.” 

Mr. K. then opened three pasteboard boxes, 
containing boiled eggs, cookies, sandwiches, and a 
variety of fragments all too good to be thrown 
away, and said to the boys: “Are you above tak- 
ing this food? Will you think yourselves in- 
sulted if I offer it to you?” 

You ought to have heard their answers: “ Golly! 
we shall all live like aldermen!” “Insult us 
again, boss!” “ Ain’t it a picnic! ” 

_“ Well, boys,” said Mr. K., “I am very glad 
you are so willing to keep good lunches from 
being thrown away. Take the boxes and divide 
the contents to suit yourselves.” 

Three boys took a box each, and started out of 
the depot as if they were going to a fire. 

“Boys,” exclaimed Mr. K., “come back!” 

Slowly they returned, wondering what hy 
were called back for. 

“Boys,” said Mr. K., ‘ 
something.” 


‘you have foreoten 


EE eee ee 


They all stood in perfect silence and in perfect 
amazement. After a full minute the German 
boy, with a flash of intelligence in his fine eyes, 
made a bow that would have done honor to Lord 
Chesterfield, and said, ‘‘ Thank you, sir.” His bow 
and his “thank you, sir,” were imitated by four 
other boys, who left that depot with a feast in 
their hands and a new idea in their heads. 


Please don’t forget, O happy boys, 
Brimful of goodness, fun, and noise, 

To make your bow for fayors done; 

For thus new friends are often won. 

“‘T thank you,” these are precious words, 
Sweet as the song of happy birds. 

When favors come, “I thank you,”’ say, 
Then make your bow and go your way. 


For Every Other Sunday. : 
GOING TO SISTER SARA’S. 


BY NANCY M. ABBOTT. 


ERSIS and Carrie were going to make their 
iE first visit. 

“How long can we stay with Sara?” 
asked Pert, as she said good-by to mamma on the 
veranda. “I want to stay two weeks, anyway,” 
she announced in a decided tone. 

“You may stay as long as you wish,” was all 
mamma said, as she kissed each little girl and 
bade them be off, for papa was already waiting 
with the team; but she smiled knowingly as she 
waved a good-by. 

Papa placed the big brown grip, with their 
clothes neatly packed inside, in the carriage; and 
they were soon on their way. 

Pert did so wish they could have taken a trunk, 
because it was so much “stylisher,” she confided 
to Carrie, and people then might have called them 
“rusticators.” 

It was past noon when they reached Sara’s 
home; and they were hot, tired, and hungry. 

Sara was so glad to see the dear little sisters; 
for she had been married only a few months, and 
had missed the children sorely. 

They were soon eating dinner, and chatting 
merrily about the home people, their new dolls, 
the kittens, the trip across the bay in the little 
steamer “Ruth,” and, lastly, the long ride from 
Bar Harbor. 

“Sara, mamma said we could stay just as long 
as we want to; and I think I shall stay as much as 
ten weeks instead of two, don’t you, Pert?” said 
Carrie, as they stood watching the chickens after 
dinner. 

* Yes, I think we will,” replied Pert. “It’s lots 
nicer here than it is at home; and, besides, you 
needs us for company, don’t you, Sara?” 

“Yes, dear: your sister would be glad to keep 
you with her all summer,” was the answer. 

Then they hunted eggs in the barn, went down 
on the beach to play in the sand, and really forgot 
how tired they were. 

When four o’clock came, papa called to them 
that he must go home. 

They ran up from the shore to say good-by. 
“Tell mamma we have ’cided to stay ten whole 
weeks,” said Pert. : 

Then they watched him out of sight; and Car- 
rie was very quiet until Sara took them in to rest, 
and told them stories, and promised to take them 
bathing on the morrow. 

Supper was soon ready, but, though they had 
played hard, and the fresh strawberries looked so 
tempting, they could not eat much. 

When supper was over, Pert and Carrie sat 
quietly on the doorstep, looking at the sunset. 

Pert’s arm stole around Carrie’s neck, and sud- 
denly splash went a tear on their clasped hands. 

“ What’s the matter, Carrie?” asked Pert, try- 
ing to speak bravely. 
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“JT wish I’d gone home with papa,” sobbed 
Carrie. 

“This isn’t staying ten weeks,” said Pert, chok- 
ing back her own tears. 

“JT wish I'd gone home with papa,” repeated 
Carrie, as Sara came to the door. 

“Why that whole ten weeks’ visit over now!” 
laughed their sister. 

“Well, I'm going home now,” said Carrie. 

“So am I,” faltered Pert. “I want to see 
mamma.” 

And mamma was not surprised when the bell 
rang at a late hour, and Sara, with the two little 
girls, walked in. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A SUMMER FRIENDSHIP. 


BY M. E. N. HATHEWAY. 


Last summer, as I strolled abroad 
Or rested on the garden seat, 

A snow-white rabbit at my call 
Would come and nestle at my feet. 


A captive from his woodland home, 
With gladsome spirit unconfined 

Amid the haunts of man he dwelt, 
And gave his love to human kind. 


No wild caprice his temper jarred, 
No jealous doubts between us grew. 
With bounding step, with winsome mien, 
He greeted me the season through. 


Together round our green domain, 
In sunny morns and twilights dim, 

We gleaned the fruits and herbage fresh,— 
He for himself and I for him. 


We left no harvest for the bird: 
The miser bee, with toilsome hum 

And wise conceits, found no excuse 
Within our beaten paths to come, 


My artless playmate hoarded not,— 
No future cares his days oppressed : 
He lived for present joys alone, 
And trusted nature for the rest. 


When Autumn’s voice in chilling tones 
On summer pleasures closed the door, 
I journeyed on to other scenes, 
And met this little friend no more. 


But still within my heart I keep 
The memory of his simple worth, 
That teaches me to have regard 
For all such children of our earth. 


For Every Other Suntiay. 
THE THISTLEDOWN. 
BY EDITH L. HODGE. 


UST a bit of thistledown, floating along in the 

] summer breeze and dancing in the sunshine, 

and thinking of nothing but the beautiful 
bright day and of how happy he was. He ran 
races with the butterflies, and laughed when he 
won and when he was beaten. Now he would 
stop for a moment on a flower, and the next in- 
stant would be off again on his travels, never 
doubting that he was leading the merriest, best 
life imaginable. 

The children who saw him would cry out, “See 
the thistledown!” and try to catch him; but he 
was far too clever for that. He knew that his 
beauty would be spoiled by their eager little 
fingers; and, besides, his business was to go on 
and on as long as his friend, the West Wind, would 
waft him along. 

Once he passed a baby-boy, who cried and 
stretched out his hands to catch the little travel- 
ler; and, when he could not, he wept bitterly. But 
his nurse comforted him with a new toy, and said, 
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“Why, that is only a bit of thistledown.” When 
the thistledown heard this, he only laughed mer- 
rily, and said to himself: “Only a bit of thistle- 
down! Why, what should I be?” 

So he danced away again, making a bright bit of 
light against the blue sky, and cheering every one 
who saw him. 

At last he floated away from the people, and 
wandered along a quiet road among the bees and 
birds till he was very tired, and had to stop to 
rest. And, while he was resting, a warm little rain 
began to fall; and the thistledown said to himself : 
“Oh, dear, Iam so sleepy. I'll just have a nap till 
the rain goes away.” So he went to sleep, and 
slept a long time, dreaming of all the pleasant 
times he had had with the bees and flowers and 
birds; and all the time he was sinking deeper into 
the soft earth. There he stayed for a long time, 
till one morning he woke up and wanted to know 
what was going on in the world above him. So he 
pushed a long green shoot through the earth and 
out into the air, in order to see where he was. 
And, as soon as he could see, he knew that he was 
to dance over the meadows no longer, but that his 
business was to grow. 

So he set about growing as well as he could. 
He grew into a fine tall plant, and at last a lovely 
blossom came. Then the little thistledown was 
very proud and happy in his heart away down in 
the earth; for he knew that by and by a lot of little 
thistledowns would spring out of the flower and go 
dancing away, as he had done. But before that 
a tired woman came along the road, looking very 
miserable, and sat down beside the thistle. 

At first she paid no attention; but the flower 
shed all the sweet odor it could into the air, and 
finally the woman looked at it. And, as she looked, 
she remembered how the thistles had grown along 
the road where she had played, many years before. 
And so many thoughts crowded into her mind that 
her eyes burned and she could not see, and had to 
cover her face with her hands. Fora long time 
she sat so, but at last she got up to go on again. 

But, somehow, she looked happier; and, when 
she went away, she did not go on in the same 
direction, but turned back the way she had come. 


WHY TUMBLERS ARE SO CALLED. 


OW many times a day do we use words 
without stopping to think what they mean! 
Every day at luncheon and at dinner we 
drink out of a tumbler. But I, for one, never 
thought why the large glass that holds our milk or 
water was so called until once upon a time I hap- 
pened to have luncheon at All Souls’ College, 
Oxford, where the curiosity of all the strangers 
present was excited by a set of the most attrac- 
tive little round bowls of ancient silver, about the 
size of a large orange. These, we were told, are 
‘‘tumblers”; and we were speedily shown how 
they came by their name. 

When one of these little bowls was empty, it 
was placed upon the table, mouth downward. 
Instantly, so perfect was its balance, it flew back 
into its proper position, as if asking to be filled 
again. No matter how it was treated,— trundled 
along the floor, balanced carefully on its side,— up 
it rolled again, and settled itself, with a few gentle 
shakings and swayings, into its place. 

Selected. 


It is only by labor that thought can be made 
healthy, and only by thought that labor can be 
made happy ; nor can the two be separated with 
ampunity. Ruskin. 


Madame de Stiiel pronounced architecture to be 
frozen music ; so is statuary crystallized spiritu- 
ality. ALCOTT. 


4 
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Everything is prospective, and man 1s 
to live hereafter. That the world is for 
his education is the only sane solution of 
the enigma. EMERSON. 


FIELD FLOWERS. 


Fre.p flowers, sweet field flowers, 
Fairies of the spring, 

Only those who love them 
Know the joy they bring. 


Love can but discover, 
With their beauty, worth, 
Jewelling all over 
All the bright green earth. 


Field flowers, sweet field flowers, 
Fairies of the spring, 
Only those who love them, 
Know the joy they bring. 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BETTY’S CAR-FARE. 


BY GRACE L. COLLIN. 


HE street-car was so crowded that 
small Betty, wedged between two 
stout old ladies, made a very slight 

impression in the appearance of the row 
of passengers. So it was not at all 
strange that the conductor should pass her 


FROM PHOTO: BY FRANZ HANFSTAENGL 
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by without demanding her fare. The five- 
cent piece remained in her hand, and she was 
having a free ride. That was very nice, because 
at the corner was the peanut man; and Betty 
could see, in anticipation, the little brown paper 
bags with twisted corners, filled with fresh, hot 
nuts from the roasting machine. 

But then the thought occurred to her that it was 
very wrong to ride free. Naughty little boys did 
such things; but good little girls, never. Espe- 


_ cially a little girl who had more five-cent pieces in 


her purse. And, moreover, she had a jovial 
uncle at home, who, when she had recited her 
tale of virtue, would in all probability visit the 
peanut man with most delightful results. So, 
when the conductor came her way again, she 
handed him her fare with an inward glow of sat- 
isfaction which was cheap at the price. 

When Betty reached home, she found Uncle 
Jack in the library, and straightway told him of 
her voluntary contribution toward the support of 
the street-car company. Uncle Jack, who was 
reading a fat book without pictures, nodded un- 
sociably, and remarked: “ What a life those con- 
ductors lead! ” 

Betty waited for her meed of praise; but, as it 
was not forthcoming, she suggested, “Don’t you 
think I was very good to pay my fare when I 
wasn’t asked for it?” 

“Kh?” said Uncle Jack, going on with the 
book. “Why, no: I don’t see why you call that 
‘good.’ It was just a matter of course. You 
don’t think you’re good when you pay the pea- 
nut man for the nuts you buy. You'd call it 
‘bad’ if you stole the nuts behind his back. Isn’t 
it the same thing about car-fare? ” 

“Not exactly, it seems to me,” replied Betty. 
Certainly, Uncle Jack was not the model uncle 
this afternoon. He needed prompting. 

“J should think you’d be proud of me,” she 
added. 

“What!” exclaimed Uncle Jack, bouncing up. 
“My child, do you mean to say that you could 
have done anything less than have paid your fare? 
I'd have been ashamed of you if you’d cheated, 
but I don’t see that you’vye done anything to be 
proud of.” 


“Then you don’t think I was very good?” asked 
Betty, much disappointed. 

“Not alarmingly so,” said Uncle Jack, turning 
a leaf of the book. 

Betty sighed deeply. “Oh, come,” said her 
uncle. “Did you pay your fare because it was 
right or because you expected to be praised? ” 

That was cruel for the very reason that it was 
true. Betty burst into.tears. At that Uncle Jack 
shut the book. 

” Don’t cry, Betty,” he said. “I know I’m a 
cross old bear; but, if the bear should bring pea- 
nuts from the corner in his paws, would that be 
any comfort? ” 

“No,” said Betty, mopping her eyes: “your 
peanuts would make me so ashamed. I’m going 
to get some for you, if you'll promise never to say 
‘ car-fare’ again.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HALF-HEARTEDNESS. 


BY KATE S. GATES. 


WO boys were working near together. Joe 
was weeding the flower-beds, but it was 
plainly evident that his thoughts were else- 

where. There was an absent-minded expression 
on his face, and every now and then he stopped 
and looked dreamily up and down the street. Rob 
was mowing the lawn, and for the time being that 
was the one thing on his mind. 

“Watch those two boys a few minutes,” said 
Neighbor Gray. “Do you notice the difference in 
the way they work? It is typical of them right 
straight along. Rob puts his whole heart and all 
his thoughts into whatever he is doing, and the re- 
sult is his work is always well done. Joe never 
half knows what he is doing. He is thinking of 
anything and everything but his work. He will 
have to put some sort of a mark in when he gets 
through weeding that garden, or he never will know 


_where he left off. 


“He never will amount to much; but, you mark 
my words, Rob will. There will always be room 
for him higher up. 

“Joe will look on enviously, and talk bitterly 


about some people’s having all the luck; but, I tell 


you, it isn’t luck, its work,— hard, persistent work. © 


‘** Goethe says, ‘ Wherever you are, be all there’; 
and Rob lives up to that. It is an excellent motto, 
and reminds me of the one in the Good Book. 
‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might.’ 

“T wish that I could impress them both on the 
hearts and minds of all the boys and girls I know. 
Wherever you are, be all there,— alert, interested, 
and ready to do with all your might whatever your 
hands find todo. Work of that sort is sure to be 
successful. As the old darky said, “If a fellow 
gwine work jes as hard as he can foh fohty years, 
wy somepins jes natcherally ’bleedged to occur.’ 

“Do not be afraid of work, of hard work; the 
harder, the better. ‘Do not pray for easy lives,’ 
Phillips Brooks said, ‘pray to be stronger men. 
Do not pray for tasks equal to your powers: pray 
for powers equal to your tasks.’” 


WO girls were looking after a third who had 
just passed them with a fragrant mass 
of violets nestled in her beautiful fur- 

trimmed dress; and violets were high that year. 
“IT wonder how it would seem to have all the 
money you wanted,” one said wistfully. The 
other was silent a moment. Then she looked up 
brightly. “I can’t have the money,” she an- 
swered; “but I’ve just made up my mind to one 
thing, that, if I can’t have what I’d like, I’ll be 
happy without it. I’m not going to let any girl in 
the world be happier than I am.” That is the 
spirit which conquers. 


HE year 47 B.c. was the longest year on 
record. By order of Julius Cesar it con- 
tained 445 days. The additional days 

were put in to make the seasons conform as 
nearly as possible with the solar year. 


Self-denial does not belong to religion as char- . 


acteristic of it. It belongs to human life; the 
lower nature must always be denied when you wre 
trying to rise to a higher sphere. BEECHER. 


a 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
_ THE CATERPILLAR’S HOME. 
(Young Contributors.) 


BY MILDRED M. WHITNEY. 


“WHERE does the caterpillar go?” 
Said little Maud one day. 
“When the winter’s snows are o’er the 
ground, 
He has no place to stay. 


“He has no house in which to go, 
_ To keep the cold away.” 
“How foolish of thee, little child: 
He has a place to stay. 


“He has no house of wood and stone, 
But he has one in his way : 

He has a house of woven thread, 
A place in which to stay. 


“And now thou knowest, child, that all 
Have houses, in their way; 

And God provides for everything 
A place in which to stay.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ON PAGAN ALTARS. 


BY MRS. ADELAIDE D. WELLMAN. 


HEN Paganism was renounced by 

the natives of some of the South 

Sea Islands, in many instances the 

people destroyed all indications of their for- 
mer heathen worship. In some places where 
images had been worshipped these were 
preserved by missionaries as relics, but in 
other instances the zeal of the natives left no 
visible token of their former heathenism. 
The people of one of the Cook Islands, 
without the knowledge of their missionaries, 
destroyed all the trees of a choice variety that 
had been used exclusively for temple build- 


MADONNA, CHILD, AND ST. JOHN. 


(A. ROESLER.) 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
THE MERCHANT OF SPRING. 
BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


Wuar merchant this of foreign note, 
Who now with us intends to stay? 
Who hath rich goods of glory brought, 

And shows them all from day to day? 


He clears the land of winter’s robes, 
He puts the gems of frost aside; 

He bids us come from our abodes, 
Beholding treasures far and wide. 


The birds declare his good intent, 
The sky smiles down upon the sea; 

And all in blessing now is blent, 
That we of him may buyers be. 


We here can buy the joy of youth, 
We find it in the field and flowers; 

Jewels we gain, and gold of truth, 
And all the wealth of time is ours! 


And so this merchant of the spring 
Doth use and beauty free unfold, 
And precious store of gladness bring, 

As gift of grace to young and old. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PONTO. 


BY R. LILLIAN BROCK. 


ONTO was well bred, but he had not 
been well trained. The dog-fancier 
looked with interest at his symmetrical 

white body with its one big black spot as 
round as a saucer, at the well-shapen head 
with its perfect crown and aristocratically 
pointed nose. Ponto, too, knew he.was a 
handsome terrier, and on most occasions 
carried himself with marked dignity. His 
one humiliation was his tail. The little thing 
was only two inches long, and stuck out, 


ing. The Cook Islanders had no images, 


stiff and restless. He kept it well behind 


but worshipped certain lizards, birds, etc., 
and their dead rulers and ancestors. 

On many of the island groups there were no 
temples, but the altars stood out of doors. Ruins 
of these altars still remain in some places, and I 
visited several of them. They are rude structures 
composed of large, rough blocks of coral or other 
rock, the interior being, in some instances, filled 
with earth. One altar that I saw on one of the 
Society Islands is of great size, being a number 
of rods long and higher than a man’s head. 

On these altars human beings were sacrificed,— 
sometimes prisoners taken in war, but at other 
times members of their own tribes. Such horrors 
are at“an end, happily, in many of the islands; 
and we may each help to hasten the time when all 
Polynesia shall be free from Paganism, with its 
acconipaniment of cannibalism and other crimes. 

It is a notable fact that most of the deities of 
pagans are objects of terror, to whom homage is 
paid merely to appease their malice. The South 
Sea Islanders generally still retain a superstitious 
awe of the “evil spirits” that they formerly wor- 
shipped and of the old altars where those spirits 
are still commonly supposed to resort. Possibly 
this fear has had an influence in deterring the peo- 
ple from destroying the structures; and probably, 
too, the presence of the altars has fostered the 
superstitious. When I was on one of the islands, 
a meteor passed unusually near, and the natives 
declared it to be an evil spirit going from one altar 
to another. 

Many of these structures are almost wholly con- 
cealed by a growth of brush; and the islanders 
dare not cut away the brush, for it is believed that 
any person who cuts wood in the vicinity of an 


altar will be afflicted by a certain disease. Simi- 
lar calamity is said to befall any one who eats in 
such a place. That the dreaded malady does 
usually follow is true; for it is prevalent on the 
islands, and few escape, whether they commit 
these depredations or not. 

Human bones, as grewsome reminders of past 
atrocities, still lie about the altars in the more re- 
mote localities. A peculiarity noticeable in the 
skulls there found, and also in those exhumed 
from burial-places of the aborigines, is the fine 
condition of the teeth; but the present generation 
of islanders have poor teeth. Possibly this dif- 
ference may be explained by the prevalence of 
tobacco-using among the people now. 

When once a little craft in which I was making 
the circuit of an island was detained by calm, the 
inhabitants of a settlement where I waited averred 
that a strong wind could be produced by dropping 
into the sea a bit of rock from an ancient altar 
near the place. A member of our party offered 
to reward them well if they would demonstrate 
the truth of their assertion before a stated hour. 
And they proceeded, with much ado, to perform 
the prescribed ceremony. When, after due lapse 
of time, no wind arose, the islanders declared that 
there had been a flaw in their performance, which 
they proposed to correct on a repetition of the 
formalities. 

Eventually, we were obliged to proceed by the 
aid of oarsmen. But the villagers would have de- 
tained us, by divers excuses, until in the natural 
course of events a wind should arise, which they 
would complacently attribute to the magic of the 
altar stone. 


him, however, and when in disgrace slipped 


“it down between his legs as flat as a postage stamp, 


that it might not call forth sarcastic remarks. 

Ponto came to us on the Fourth of July, very 
homesick and unhappy. I petted and caressed 
him, offered him the daintiest supper, and gave 
him for a bed my husband’s velvet jacket. But 
never did lover manceuvre with less success. He 
would not reward me with a single wag of his 
diminutive tail, and pretty soon his eyes were 
filled with tears. Some canine fairy must have 
soothed him to sleep; for when, in the night, I 
went softly down to see what I could do for him, 
there came from his corner a gentle and rhythmic 
snore. In fact, Ponto was a philosopher as well 
as a sentimentalist, and by morning had decided 
to forget the past, and enter with zest into the joy 
of his new home. He reasoned well that there 
must be just as good cats to chase in Merrivale as 
in Longwood; and, as for dogs,— well, he never 
cared for them. 

Sunday morning dawned with an unclouded 
sky; and I started out while the dew was yet on 
the grass, to gather wild flowers for the church. 
“ Now,” said I, “ Ponto shall see into what a beau- 
tiful country he has come to live.” 

“Don’t forget his chain,” came a warning voice 
from the chamber above. A chain, indeed. A 
dog with so much dignity to be degraded by being 
led! Out we started like a pair of lifelong 
friends, and turned two corners side by side. I 
felt that the eye of criticism was “upon me, and 
imagined myself talking with some premier. At 
last we entered a beautiful field that sloped down 
to a brook surrounded by willows. “Listen,” 
I cried, “the oriole is calling to his mate,” 
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but, glancing downward, found that I had no 
listener. 

“How ungallant!” I thought, and looked ahead, 
only to see my new companion running like a 
sprinter. I called and called, but not one glance of 
recognition would he giveme. Ispokesweetly. I 
spoke sternly. He only ran the faster. He leaped 
the brook, and with one backward glance of defiance 
bounded up the hill beyond. My approach, pant- 
ing and puffing, filled him with renewed energy; 
and it was only when a cat inveigled him into 
somebody’s back yard, from which there was only 
one exit, that I succeeded in getting my hands 
upon him. I do not know which felt the more 
ignominious as we were homeward bound, I, 
flowerless, or he, led captive by a dirty white 
string borrowed from a newspaper boy. 

The next few hours I was not as fond of Ponto 
as I had been; but when, later in the day, I was 
lying on the couch in my room, and he came in 
very gently, and, spreading his little stubbed tail 
out behind him, sat looking up wistfully into my 
face, he was irresistible. From that moment my 
heart was his completely. I wanted him to love 
me, too, and used all the wiles of woman to win 
him. I know that I succeeded; but, like all his 
sex, so confident was he of his own charms, he 
assumed an air of indifference, and toyed with me 
for many years. 

For my husband’s authority he acquired a 
trifling respect; but, with the instinct given to 
animals,— for better or for worse,—he soon dis- 
covered even his weakness, and, confident that 
serious punishment would never follow, he some- 
times minded, at his leisure, but generally not at 
all. He lived with us many years; but he never 
learned to come when he was called unless it 
pleased him to, and never, never could be im- 
pressed with a proper regard for embroidered 
cushions or tapestry chairs. As he was in a per- 
petual state of shedding his coat, this failing was 
frequently the cause of a noticeable coolness be- 
tween us. 

“Then why,” you will ask, “why did you love 
him?” Well, I suppose it was because he gave 


me that which everybody craves, unselfish love ° 


and devotion. 

He had been with us nearly three years without 
showing anything but the utmost indifference for 
other dogs. Imagine, then, our surprise when 
one cool night in October he came leading into the 
house the most forlorn specimen I have ever 
seen. He was just dog, a mongrel of the lowest 
breeds, collarless, colorless, fleshless, and appar- 
ently hopeless. Where Ponto found him I could 
not think, and he never told me. Indeed, so ab- 
sorbed was he in his act of charity, I think, he 
forgot his mistress altogether; and I was left a 
silent and invisible spectator of his actions. 
First, with an air of proprietorship somewhat 
pompous for one so small, Ponto led his new- 
found friend to the library hearth, where a log 
had been lighted to soften the first chill of fall. 
Here they remained until the aroma of a freshly 
cooked dinner reminded him that the hungry must 
be fed, and he led the unkempt stranger to the 
kitchen. The newsboy dining with a king could 
hardly be more embarrassed than that homely dog 
before a plate of bones and biscuit. He could 
not even eat until reassured by his sympathetic 
host. That night Ponto shared with him his bed, 
a sacrifice indeed from one not very young, and in 
the morning escorted him to the end of the drive. 

I think they never met again; but one night a 
few weeks later, as the light of the harvest moon 
was pouring into my room with almost appalling 
brightness, I went to the window to look out. 
Every tree and stone seemed bathed in unusual 
charm. Suddenly my eye fell upon a pale, indefi- 
nite object on the banking directly beneath me; 
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and it was several minutes before I, recognized the 
little wanderer. When the sun arose, he was gone. 
The next night and the next and next I went 
through the same experience. Whence he came 
or whither he went, I never knew; for it was only 
the midnight hours he spent there, but somewhere 
he must have had a home. Perhaps, like many a 
simple, noble soul, he remembered Ponto’s act of 
kindness, and guarded his home, even though he 
would not shame him with his ugly presence. 

_ In the spring Ponto formed a genuine friend- 
ship with a pretty Boston terrier. Every morning 
he came to our house by nine o’clock, and every 
afternoon between four and five went home. 
They must have been congenial companions, for 
they never quarrelled. One morning, however, 
the friend did not come. In vain Ponto waited 
and watched until noon, and then apparently went 
in search for him. Several days in succession the 
same thing occurred; but I could not help him, for 
I did not know where the missing friend lived At 
last Ponto grew morbid. He sighed as he slept, 
and his big black eyes were often dimmed with 
tears. Surely, he had lost his first and only canine 
friend. Poor little fellow, I, too, have wept for 
friends that have gone. 

Dogs areso human. They are even heirs to the 
same infirmities as men. Injured first by a bull- 
dog many times his strength, weakened somewhat 
by his years and the chill of the winter snows, 
Ponto became a confirmed invalid. The doctor 
came and prescribed some very disagreeable pellets, 
which the patient at first resisted. But many a 
night after, as his master sat reading in the big 
arm-chair, the little fellow sat down at his feet, 
looked up into his face, and opened his mouth for 
the bitter potion. He seemed to grow better under 
this treatment, and the warm sun of May made 
him quite frisky again. But, as the summer waned, 
the little body got weaker and the spirit sadder. 
Every time we left him, whether for a day or an 
hour, he watched for our return, and came to wel- 
come us with the same glad joy as of old. But it 
hurt bim, and we knewit. Allday long he would not 
leave me. I could not move from room to room, 
no, nor from chair to chair, without his dragging 
himself behind me. One evening we went out, and 
left him comfortably curled up on his bed. Buthe 
could not stand it. Although he could hardly walk, 
three times, our neighbors told us, he went to the 
station to meet us, and at each disappointment cried 
so pitifully, so like a child, that they wept, too. 
This was more than we could endure. The next 
night he was resting peacefully by a clump of silver 
birches. “I only hope,” said my husband as he 
returned to the house, “that I, too, may some time 
lie in a spot as beautiful.” 

Why do I still love Ponto? Because the re- 
membrance of his devotion makes me breathe way 
up in my throat, and I feel a little warmer-hearted 
toward all his kind and mine. e 


Rosins in the tree-top, 
Blossoms in the grass, 

Green things a-growing 
Everywhere you pass; 

Sudden little breezes, 
Showers of silver dew, 

Black bough and bent twig 
Budding out anew ; 

Pine-tree and willow-tree, 
Fringéd elm and larch,— 

Don’t you think that May-time’s 
Pleasanter than March? 

T. B. Avpricu. 


Sincerity is wmpossible unless it pervades the 
whole being, and the pretence of it saps the very 
foundation of character. Lowe tt. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MY PRAYER. 


BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE. 


My prayer to Thee is not that pain may cease 
Or that my pathway may be smooth and bright; 
For by life’s grief my soul power shall increase, 
As rugged ways lead to the spirit height! 


I only ask for strength to stem the tides 
Of adverse seas that threaten to o’erwhelm, 
That I may trust the spirit voice that guides, 
And know Thy love is my directing helm. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SAM PATCH. 


(ln Three Parts.— Part II.) 


BY EMMA C. DULANEY. 


HE boy left school, and worked hard to 


eke out the scanty income obtained by 

the mother working at fine sewing; and 
so they struggled on for a few months, when the 
mother gave up the battle of life, and he found 
himself alone. Still he toiled on, working by day 
and studying by night, till a year or more had 
passed; and then, having saved enough money to 
bring him here, he wrote to Dr. Gordon, telling 
him of his circumstances, and asking if he would 
receive him as a pupil. 

“He was unusually advanced in his studies, and 
thought that a year at the school might fit him for 
a college where he had been promised a chance to 
work his way through. Having only the money 
to bring him here, he asked the doctor to allow 
him to work his way through the school by help- 
ing with the younger boys, and doing any sort of 
work about the place. 

“Dr. Gordon would have given him the tuition 
free, but the boy would not accept it. So he was 


allowed to come on his own conditions, for the. 


doctor honored him for his independence. I 
learned all this after the boy came among us. 

“The morning after his arrival he appeared on 
the playground, and, as is natural, was soon sur- 
rounded by a crowd of the boys. 

“He seemed about seventeen years of age, and 
was tall, but far from robust-looking. -His face 
was very pale, but lighted by a pair of remark- 
ably clear, brilliant eyes, so intensely blue that at 
times they seemed almost black; and his wavy 
brown hair was brushed back from a brow as 
white as marble. 

“It was the noblest face I had ever seen ona 
boy, and I instinctively felt that its owner would 
never stoop todo a mean act. If the boy’s form 
seemed to lack muscular strength, his square chin 
and firmly closed lips betokened strength of will 
far above the ordinary. 

“He wore a suit of dark cloth, rather worn, and 
in some places darned. One sleeve, I remember, 
had a neat little patch on the elbow. 

“*Hullo!’ cried Clem Arnold, taking hold of 
the new-comer’s shoulder and giving him anything 
but a gentle jerk around. ‘ Where did you come 
from?’ 

“The new boy looked at his questioner, and re- 
plied, ‘I came from the doctor’s study.’ 

“*Took here, sonny,’ said Clem, ‘don’t try to 
come anything smart over me. I asked you a 
civil question.’ 

“*And I gave you a civil answer,’ responded the 
new boy, quietly. 

““Do you know who yow’re talking to?’ de- 
manded Clem. 

“*No, I don’t know,’ was the calm reply. ‘But, 
if you wish me to know, perhaps some one of 
your friends will introduce us.’ And the new boy 
looked into the faces about him. 
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“One of the boys, with a bow, said, laugh- 
ingly, ‘Allow me to introduce Mr. Clement Ar- 
nold, Mr.—er—what is your name, sir?’ 

“* Samuel Rodney,’ came the clear, distinct an- 
swer. 

“*Samuel Patch, I should say,’ roared Clem, 
coarsely, at the same time pointing to the other’s 
patched sleeve. ‘The boys laughed, seeming to 
consider it a good joke; and he continued: ‘Mr. 
Patch, I’m glad to meet you. Ha, ha!’ 

“Rodney’s face flushed painfully; but, after a 
moment’s silence, he said, in his ringing voice: 
‘Mr. Arnold, I can’t echo your words. I’m always 
glad to meet and know a gentleman ; but I want 
nothing to do with any one who can so far forget 
himself as to ridicule another’s clothes, which 
happen to be inferior to his own.’ 

“The boys were amazed, Arnold was furious; 
but Rodney stood among them, quiet and calm. 

«Til get even with you yet,’ cried Clem. ‘I'll 
teach you to know that Clem Arnold, the richest 
boy in this school, is not to be talked to in this 
manner by a white-faced, patched-up nobody !’ 

“By this time the ‘leader’ had worked himself 
up to such a degree that he was a sight to behold; 
and, hearing his voice raised so high, the boys 
came running from all parts of the grounds in 
anticipation of a fight. 

“Knowing they would consider it strange if he 
did not punish the boy who had dared to address 
such words to him, he turned to him and panted 
forth, ‘ Will you fight?’ 

“*T never fight,’ was the quiet reply. 

“Tf you don’t, I’ll brand you as a coward,’ almost 
screamed Clem. 

“Rodney slightly smiled as he said, in his pecul- 
jarly rich-toned voice, ‘I hold myself above in- 
dulging in what seems to be your favorite amuse- 
ment.’ And, then, as his blue eyes fairly blazed, 
he continued: ‘And I wish you to distinctly under- 
stand that for “Clem Arnold, the richest boy in 
this school,” and his threats, I don’t care that,’ 
emphasizing his words with a sharp snap of his 
fingers. Then, leaving the crowd of boys speech- 
less from amazement at his daring, he went back 
to the house. 

“From that time on, his pathway was not strewn 
with roses, for Clem took every possible chance to 
insult and annoy him; and, partly by bribes, 
partly by threats, he induced many of the boys to 
help him in his schemes to make miserable the 
new boy’s life. 

“But Rodney bore it all silently and bravely; 
and the only thing which seemed to really hurt 
him was the name Clem had given him, ‘Sam 
Patch.’ When any of the boys would sing it out, 
a wave of crimson would surge over his face, and 
then, receding, seem to leave it even paler than 
before. 

“He was kind and pleasant to every one; but for 
one boy he showed a deep affection,— the one I 
have called Hal. To him he confided the plan for 
his life-work, and told how joyfully he antici- 
pated it. 

“When he saw how, sometimes, this loved 
friend allowed Arnold to lead him into mischief, 
he would urge him to throw off his evil influence 
and have nothing more to do with him, who but 
sought to ruin him by teaching him wrong-doing. 

“ Hal knew that his friend was right, and did try 
to do as he advised, and did sometimes succeed in 
getting rid of his tempter; but, being a boy of 
less years and a fun-loving disposition, he was 
often led aside from the right path. 

“But to his credit it can be said that he was 
never known to take part in anything done to 
annoy Rodney, nor did he ever cease trying to 
shame those who persisted in using the detestable 
nickname his enemy had fastened upon him. 

“One day, in early spring, I remember that a 


sudden shower came up just as the maids were 
taking down the school-washing which had been 
done that day. Rodney, ever on the alert to help 
those in trouble, seeing that the women could 
hardly manage their work because of the wind, 
leaped over the low fence, and began to take the 
dry clothes from the lines. 

“Clem Arnold happened to see him thus en- 
gaged, and, hurrying to the playground, told of his 
discovery, with enlarged details, to the boys; and, 
when Rodney came up, he was instantly greeted 
with cries from all sides with: ‘Hey there, Miss 
Nancy! What do you charge for a day’s wash?’ 

“Never heeding their taunts, he kept on his 
way. But his chief tormentor, stepping in front 
of him, insolently demanded that he answer the 
question put to him. 

“Rodney’s eyes flashed, and in low, quivering 
tones he said, ‘Stand out of my way, you ruf- 
fian!’ 

“For a moment the bully hesitated, then, with 
a bound, he threw himself upon the slender boy. 
Rodney, on his guard, closed with him; and after 
a struggle of a few moments the boys saw the 
burly form of their leader whirled upward and 
tossed aside as if it had been a child’s. As it fell 
heavily to the ground, the victor again started on 
his way; and no one attempted to molest him. 

“*How in the world did you do that?’ asked 
Hal, as he walked beside him. 

“*By means of a trick my father taught me. 
He was a fine wrestler,’ replied Rodney. And 
with a smile he went on, ‘I don’t think my enemy 
will be apt to trouble me again, at least not in 
that way.’ 

“As the good weather came on, the doctor al- 
lowed the boats to be used. One day, late in the 
month of April, he forbade any one going out on 
the river, as there were indications of the coming 
of a heavy storm. 

“Clem Arnold prided himself upon being an ex- 
pert oarsman and swimmer; and, as the day wore 
on and the storm seemed to have passed by, he 
persuaded Hal to go on the water with him,— an 
act that will always cloud Hal’s life, and which he 
will never cease to regret. 

“They had been out but a short time when the 
storm suddenly swept backward toward the vil- 
lage; and, before they could run ashore, it had 
broken over them. The thunder was deafening, the 
lightning fearful, and the rain beat upon them 
and their frail craft in torrents. 

“Again and again did they strive to reach the 
shore, but each time the boat was thrown back 
from it as if it had been an egg-shell. 

“ Heedless of the storm, the boys crowded upon 
the bank, but powerless to aid the boat or its oc- 
cupants; and, after a little waiting, they were hor- 
rified to see the boat capsized, and the two boys 
thrown into the seething water. / 

“It was terrible to witness their struggles, and 
the watchers expected every moment to see them 
drawn under the water for the last time; but, 
finally, they managed to reach the overturned 
boat, and to it they clung in desperation. 

“Dr. Gordon and his assistants had hurried to 
the spot at the first alarm with strong ropes, with 
which they hoped to rescue the boys. But they 
were too far from land for the ropes to be flung 
to them; and, as the other boat, through Arnold’s 
negligence to securely fasten it, had drifted away, 
there seemed to be nothing to do but leave the 
boys to the fate which appeared inevitable, as the 
assistant teachers were poor swimmers, and Dr. 
Gordon was too old to make a trial of that sort. 

“* Must they perish? Can we do nothing to help 
them?’ he cried in anguish. 

**Tf you will tie the ropes about me, sir, I be- 
lieve I can swim to them,’ said a voice. It was 
Rodney who spoke. 


“To dissuade him was impossible. ‘I can try, 
at least; and, if 1 fail, we will feel as if we had 
tried to help them,’ he said. 

“ Quickly two of the ropes were passed around 
him, and he plunged into the water and began his 
battle. Before he had gone a dozen feet, he was 
tossed back upon the shore; but, undaunted, he 
again plunged into the water, and began to make 
headway in his efforts to reach the imperilled 
boys. 

“When he had covered about half the distance, 
one of them was seen to leave the boat and swim 
toward him. At first he struck out boldly, but 
soon was seen to waver, and then across the water 
rang a cry which, once heard, can never be for- 
gotten. 

“The bubbling cry of a strong swimmer. in his 
agony.” 

(To be continued.) 


DANDELION. 


THERE’S a dandy little fellow, 

Who dresses all in yellow, 

In yellow with an overcoat of green; 

With his hair all crisp and curly, 

In the springtime bright and early, 

A-tripping o’er the meadow he is seen. 

Through the bright June weather, 

Like a jolly little tramp, 

He wanders o’er the hillside, down the road; 

Around his yellow feather 

The gypsy fireflies camp; : 

His companions are the wood-lark and the toad 
Neriuin M. Garasranv. 


TRAINED SPARROWS. 


BARBER in Kensington, England, has 

trained common sparrows from the street 

to fly in and out of his shop. The birds 
are never molested by the barber’s customers, who 
have grown as fond of them as the barber him- 
self. Sometimes, when the room is pretty well 
filled with the chirping little fellows, the barber 
will make a sweep with his hand, and pretend to 
catch a fly. Immediately all the birds will flutter 
over to him, and perch upon his arms, shoulders, 
or knees, and watch the hand in which the fly is 
supposed to be imprisoned. The barber opens his 
hand gradually, one finger at a time, while the 
birds sit with heads cocked to one side, expec- 
tantly waiting for the prize. If there should hap- 
pen to be a fly there, there is a grand rush and a 
scramble of chirping rivals. The Churchman. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
NATURAL GAS. 


(Young Contributors.) 
DONALD §S,. COOK, 


In the oil fields, and extending somewhat beyond 
them, is found natural gas. This gas is obtained from 
wells; and, by sinking pipes into the ground, the gas 
comes to the surface. 

In our own country the States that lead in the pro- 
duction of natural gas are Pennsylvania, Indiana, and 
Ohio. In these States the low cost of the gas has, in 
recent years, caused very rapid growth in manufact- 
ures. Natural gas has superseded the use of coal in 
Pittsburg; and in the region of this city and the city 
of Alleghany the gas is largely used for manufactur- 
ing, lighting, and heating purposes. The gas can be 
regulated to give strong and steady heat, and this fuel 
is therefore of great value in iron mills and glass 
works. It is also used as a fuel in dwellings near the 
gas regions. 

Many of the wells which once gave out gas in great 
quantities have now run out. Others are fast becom- 
ing weak, but still others have been flowing for years. 

Natural gas has the same origin as petroleum. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


Love keeps out the cold better than a cloak. It 
serves for food and raiment. LONGFELLOW. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AN UNINTENTIONAL SELFISHNESS. 


BY MARY MURKLAND HALEY. 


“ fF you go rowing this evening,” Mrs. Mayhew 
reminded her daughter, “you must remem- 
ber to take your shawl. You cannot afford 

to risk becoming heated and then chilled.” 

“Yes, mother,” Katherine answered readily. 

But, after all, she forgot the shawl till she had 
reached the lake, and then was unwilling to take 
time to go back for it. 

* Anyway,” she laughed, in answer to a com- 
panion’s suggestion that she might regret her im- 
prudence, “it’s my own affair. If I take cold, it 
will be my own cold; and no one else will have to 
suffer.” ; 

The cold she took proved a severe one, ending 
in a persistent cough and a weakness, leaving her 
so sensitive to change of temperature that another 
slight exposure brought on a dangerous illness. 

In those long days the perception came to her 
that “no man liveth to himself alone.” The de- 
mands she must make on her mother’s time and 
strength, the added expenses her father must 
meet, the wearing anxiety of family and friends,— 
these were burdens that fell, not on herself, but 
on those she loved most. 

Katherine was a girl who delighted in practical 
work for others. During that helpless winter she 
could only think regretfully of her necessarily 
abandoned charitable and social plans. 

“How much I have thrown away,” she re- 
flected, “for one little act of selfish indolence! ” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A PATRIOTIC BALLAD. 
(YOUNG CONTRIBUTORS.) 


Now listen, and to you I will tell 

A story strange of a quaint old town, 

Where homes were built and the earth was tilled, 
Where people dwelt in a land of renown. 

Peace was the wish in the hearts of all 

The Puritan race as they were called. 

Only a home, and a freedom given 

To worship God and fit for heaven. 


On an April day of tears and smiles 

A British general, more brave than wise, 

Left the city gates on a project bound, 

As he led his way to onward march, 

To seize the stores of the little town, 

And to capture two of the brave and best, 
Adams and Hancock, who were taking a rest. 


With eight hundred strong he rode along, 
Little dreaming his movements were known 
To the watchful sons of the sturdy soil, 

Till the boom of guns and the clang of the bells 
Sent a note of alarm that was also to tell. 


The lanterns two from the belfry swung 

Ere the troops had time to meet and land, 

On the Cambridge side with every man. 

A messenger brave by the name of Paul 

Sprang on his steed, and away he did ride, 

To warn man, woman, and child 

In the country around, knew far too well 

‘What the day might bring and the night might tell. 


The general met a welcome warm, 
Which grew from a shower to a thunder-storm ; 
And glad were they all to flee at last 
From the volley of fire, from the minute-men’s blast. 
But our soldiers fell, so brave and true, 
And sad were the hearts when the day was through. 
A century and a quarter had past, 
When our forefathers fell to the last; 
And now the land of our Fathers made blest 
With the foes of our country securely at rest. 
Epna M. SIpEBorrom. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


In the friendly competition among our young 
readers over the best sketch of John Milton’s life, 
we find it necessary to award two prizes instead of 
one. Dorothy Allen, of Harvey, Ill., and Frances 
KE. Blake, of St. Anthony Park (St. Paul), Minn., 
have written so well, and so nearly alike in excel- 
lence, the members of the Committee, by whom 
the papers were read, and who decided their 
merits, request that each be similarly treated. 
Accordingly, a bound volume of Every Other 
Sunday for 1899 will be sent to each. It so 
happens that the ages of these young writers are 
the same,—- twelve years. 

We are sorry for the boys: the girls carried the 
day. But the Editor is requested by the Commit- 
tee to make favorable mention of D. I. Cushman, 
Sanborn, Ia., who did finely under the circum- 
stances. Binding up a bruised thumb, he wrote 
his paper with great difficulty: it is very credit- 
able. 

To the others who kindly contributed we return 
cordial thanks. It was a delight to see so much 
interest manifested. The writers know more and 
are just so much better off after looking up the 
facts in the great poet’s life. 

Did any one notice the printer’s error in our 
article on the Old South? Mr. Mead calls our 
attention to the omission of a cipher. We said 
the sum paid for the Old South was $43,000: it 
was $430,000 (four hundred and thirty thousand 
dollars). 


LETTER-BOX. 


WHITMAN, April 19. 
Dear Children,— Your letters make us glad as they 
come every other Sunday to us. As I went to the back 
door this morning and stepped out on the piazza, as 
Whittier says, to take ‘‘ the benediction of the air,” ” 


“The traveller owns the grateful sense 
Of sweetness near, he knows not whence, 
And, pausing, takes with forehead bare 
The benediction of the air,’’— 


what did I hear? A picnic of robins in the trees; and 
they called to me, See to it, see to it, see to it! I 
looked to see what I could see, and there were my 
tulips with their heads two inches above the straw. I 
celebrated, and worked in my garden. Now, children, 
what do the robins say to you? A SISTER. 


KENNEBUNK, ME. 
Dear Editor,—1I am going to send an enigma to the 
Every Other Sunday. I hope you willaccept it. I go 
to the First Parish Unitarian Sunday School of Kenne- 
bunk, Me. This is the second letter I have written 
to the Every Other Sunday. I think I had better 
close now. Yours truly, 
Henry Boron. 


RivGEeDALs, TENN. 
Dear Editor,—I am a little girl eleven years old. I 
have a cute little Scotch terrier dog named Maude. 
My cat’s name is Pennsylvania Thomas. We got him 


_ from a Pennsylvania regiment which was stationed at 


Camp Thomas, Chickamauga, Ga., during the late 
war. I goto the Unitarian Sunday School. Our pas- 
tor is Rey. M. F. Ham, and our Sunday School teacher 
is Miss Rains. I am in the seventh grade at day- 
school. We call our dog the mail-carrier because she 
carries mail in her mouth. 
Yours truly, 
‘VIVIENNE S. WESSON. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL CHARADE ARRANGED 
AS AN ACROSTIC. 


(Places in Massachusetts.) 
My first is an overseer, 
My second a weight. 
' My first is a preposition, 
My second an assortment. 


My first is a bird whose music is rare, 
My second a body of water. 


My first are boy’s delights, 
My second looks loveliest in spring. 


My whole is a favorite fruit. 


My first is part of a door, 
My second a favorite writer. 
, Marian C. LitTie. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


Wuo was the straightest man in the Bible times ? 
TyLErR Howe Buiss. 


Wuart age is sometimes ill-treated ? 
EDWARD SCHLECHTIGER. 


ENIGMA XXXIV. 
I am composed of 14 letters. 
My 1, 2, 3, is a name. 
My 10, 12, 13, 13, 4, 5, is a verb. 
My 6, 8, is a pronoun. 
My 14, 9, 11, is a name. 
My 7 is a consonant. 
My whole is a traitor to his country. : 
Henry Norton. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
(Cities in United States. Each number represents 
a corresponding letter in the alphabet.) 
3, 8, 9, 1, 7, 15. 
2, 15, 19, 20, 15, 14. 
14, 5, 23, 25, 15, 18, 11. 
28, 1,.19, 8, 9, 14, 7, 20, 15, 14. 
19, 1, 14, 6, 18, 1, 14, 3, 9, 19, 3, 15. 
14, 5, 23, 15, 18, 12, 5, 1, 14,.19. 
19, 1, 22, 1, 14, 14, 1, 8. 
L. WIeGIN. 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLEs IN No. XYI. 
Enigma XXIX. George Washington. 


“TRANSPOSITION (NAMES OF TREES.) 


Chestnut. Oak. . 
Pine. Hemlock. 
Maple. © Beech. 
Palm. Spruce. 


Pie PuzzueE. 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 


Charade. John Alden. 


Answers To Puzzies in No. XVII. 
Enigma XXX. Thanksgiving. ~ 
Enigma XXXI. John the Baptist. 


TRANSPOSITION (NAMES OF FRUITS). 


Peach. Lemon. 
Apricot. Gooseberry. 
Plum. Blackberry. 
Orange. Currant. = 
~ Banana. Quince. .~ 
Prune. Apple. 
ANAGRAM. 


When the cats are away, the mice will play. 


Those who have sent in solutions to puzzles since 
our last issue are as follows: Bertha L. Bates, Bessie 
Bein, Jessie J. Lake, Perry Reedy, Lucy R. Bacon, 
Holli Peelle, Tyler Howe Bliss, Alice A. Rogers, Ma- 
thilda Ritter, Mildred Chase, Hilda Libby, Bessie W. 
Stevens. : 
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